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SUMMARY 



This internship study was designed to relate all MTP student responses, 
as well as responses from the 1972-3 non-MTP (Faculty of Educational 
Development) Research Associates on a fifty Jtem internship questionnaire. 

Some of the major findings and implications e^ra Vist-ed below underr the 
inajor heading of: Preparation of Internship(s), Choice of i nteVnshlp(s) , 
Nature of 1 nternship(s) , and Ideal 1 nternship(s) ^ 

Preparation for Internshljp(s) 

Coursework completed prior to internship ex(^erience improved 
the competence of interns* 

Choice of Internship(s) 

Gei^rally, adequate infonnation from which to choose an 
in ernship position was not available for the majority 
ot interns* 



Nature of Internship(s) 

The majority of MTP and non-MTP interns felt their internship 
experiences were positively correlated to their incerests* 

Few interns were exploited during internship experiences* 

The majority of interns from both populations felt: 
f) supervisors usually Provided sufficient explanation of 
duties and were available t^hen needed^ 2) they were able to 
discuss internship related problems with their direct 
supervisors, 3) that the work they completed was of benefit 
to their supervisors* 

The majority of KtP and non-MTP Interns felt: 1) they 
gained practical knowledge from their internship that will 
be useful in relation to their career goais, 2) that the 
internship experience was the most beneficial aspect of 
their program of study* 
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MTP interns may have been engaged in more activities that 
they perceived as being valuable than non-MTP interna. 



Ideal Internship(s) 



There should be more than one alternative frotn which to 
choose an internship position. 

Internships should be located equally on and off campus. 

The majority of interns felt at least one internship 
experience should be required of each Educational 
Development student . 



Findings from this internship study enabled several recommendations 
to be made concerning the O^S.U. Faculty of Educational Development and 
its future involvement in organi:ting internships. 
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PURPOSE 



Consortium-based Internships within the Model Training Project 
were to be operationally tested over a three-year period beginning 
in January of I97K Dartng the project's two years of operation^ 
?ull testing of the consortium-based Internship component did not 
occur. However^ if one chooses to think of the internship as Sibley 
(I963) thought of the apprenticeship^ ie., '"learning by working 
under the personal direction of a mature professional person'^^each 
MTP student did participate in an OSlHbased internship* 

Since the majority of on-the-job student training took place 

within the OSU Evaluation Center where MTP students worked under 

the direct supervision of staff members tn a mutual effort to develop 

an evaluation training mod«l, the purpose of this report is to 

describe these internship experiences in light of the following 

variables : 

I. Preparation for internships 

A. Completed coursework that heightened internship 
competence 

Coursework that could have potentially heightened 
internship productivity 
II. Choice o* internship(s) 

A. Method of choosing internships 

Availability of information concerning Internship 
pos i tions 

C* Occurrence of Intern-outcooie internship descriptions 
D+ Number of positions from which choice was usually made 

Conditions under which non-paying positions wojid be 

acceptable 
III* Nature of internship(s) 

A. Correlation to Interests 

8. Emphasis of internship activities (RDD or E) 
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Percentage of work since internship involvement related 
to the RDD or t thrust of internship activities 
Percentage of on-job internship time spent on specific 
internship tasks 

Extent of exploitation / 
Supervlsor^explanatlon of duties 
Supervisor availability 

Freedom to discuss Internship problems with supervisor 
K Supervisor benefit 

Duplication of course-content areas between and among 

internship experiences 

Practical knowledge/skills gained 
L* Beneficial ity In light of total program of studies 

Frequency in which specific Internship activities occurred 

^Valuable experienced activities 
0^ Potentially valuable non-^experienced activities 
IV. ideal internships 

Range of alternative Internship positions 

Arrangement/amount of internship involvement during 

program of studies 
C* Timing of first fnternship experience 

Locations of internship positions 
E* Internship mandate 

This study was not intended to show causes, reject hypotheses, 

nor solve problems* Exploration of the outlined variables enables 

discussion relative to the past and future, and relative to realistic 



and ideal perspectives. 
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RELATED UTERATURE 



Why Internships? 

Some recent papers supply rationale concerning the potential 
of internships; therefore, answers to the question *Vhy Internships?*' 
could be: 

K *To lessen the gap between theory and practice.** 
(Ryerson, 1967) 

2* *To broaden and deepen the effect that comes from 

increasing the number and variety of experiences :n a 
situation more closely resembling that In which the 
student will find himself after completing his pro* 
fesslonal preparation*** (Model Training Project 
Internship Guldel iner, 1972) 

3* Because of **Its uniqueness as a mode of learning* . *the 
contact it provides the student with professionals in 
professional settings*** (Model Training Project 
Internship Guidelines^ I9B2) 

*To provide opportunity for each Intern to intellectually 
formulate self-reguUting personal and professional 
decisions in a true* * *environment as opposed to the 
trad it ional pseudo-s i tuat ion* ** (Ryerson, 1967) 

S* Secause it **assures the student an opportunity to see 
the interrelatedness of activities and to view the in- 
formal structure that is a major part of any professional 
organization*** (Model Training Project Internship 
Guidelines, 1972) 

6* *To provide options for students to be exposed to and 
develop a service-learning life style.** (Corey, 1972) 

7* Because **every internship may reflect the unique learning 
needs, styliJs, and interests of students*** (Model 
Training Project Internship Guidelines, 1972) 

8* "To increase university and college student involvement 
with public needs and opportunities*** (Corey, 1972) 
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9* 'To increase the utilization of off-campus learning 
environments*** (Corey* 1972) 

Internships-How? 

Suggestions and recommendations concerning how internships 

should be structured, managed, and tnonitorcd can be found in the 

work of Worthen and Roaden (1971)* Although they studied research 

assistants involved in research (rather than development and/or 

evaluation) activities, it is assumed here that their reccxnmendat Ions 

(if the phrase **research and/or development, evaluation'* is substituted 

for the word '*r4ce3rch*') could be generalized to research associates 

like those used in this internship study, who were involved mostly 

in development and e«*a1uation activities^ On the basis of the findings 

Worthen and Ro3den recommend: 

K **Do make certain that assisting in the conduct of research 
is the primary activity of the research assistant^** 

2. Do involve the research assistant in every conceptual 
aspect of the research process, helping him to function 
as much like a full-fledged researcher as possible^ 

3^ Do teacn and encourage the assistant in tht use of the 
computer and related data-processing equipments 

Do provide opportunities for the assistant to construct 
research Instruments and to Interpre': data collected with 
these Instruments* 

Do involve the assistant in the use of as many statistical 
techniques as possible, making certain that he understands 
both the situations in which the techniques are appropriate 
and the manner in which they should be applied* 

6* Don't use the assistant to perform secretarial tasks* 

7* Do make certain the environment in which the assistant 
works is hospitable, both philosophically and physically, 
to the conduct of research activities* 
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8. Do make certain that research projects to which assistants 
are assigned are conducted in such a way as to maximize 
the probability that they wii) be *we)) designed^ well 
analyzed, and accurately reported/ 

9* Do provide the assistant with sufficient orientation to 
his duties^ 

10* Do teachjhe assistant as many useful research techniques 
as poss tbie* 

1 1 * Don* t a1 low s t Ipshod supervis Ion of the ass Is tan t; provl de 
supervision adequate to his needs^ 

12* Do communicate to the assistant as positive an evaluation 
of his competence as is warranted. 

13. Do provide the assistant with as many opportunities as 
possible to Interact in varied professional capacities 
with senior researchers. 

Don't assign the assistant to one specific research 
project outside of a research bureau, laboratory, or 
center unless you can be certain tliat good training 
opportunities of the type implicit In the "dos" In 
this 1 ist exist* 

t5> Research ass Istantship experiences should be required 
in alt educational research training programs* 

16* Academic credit should be granted for research ass istantship 
exper iences * 

17* Formal structures should be developed for coordinating 

and monitoring research ass Istantshlps within an Institution* 

|8* Models for collaboration between research training 

Institutions and other research institutions should be 
developed for providing ass Istantship experiences*" 

Results of their study suggest that: 

K One experience variable, le* **did typing, filing, answering 
phone" and the perception of inadequate supervision 
are negatively related to subsequent research productivity* 

2. Hours E>er wftek spent on ass tstantsh tp and tenure of the 

research asslstantship don*t discriminate between productive 
and non-productive groups* 
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Suggestions from other sources include: 

1+ **£very candidate for an advanced degree in a scientific 
discipline ought to serve an apprenticeship in research, 
beginning as soon as he has completed a necessary 
modicum of formal study of methods.** (Sibley, 1963, 
quoted by Worthen and Roaden, I97t) 

2* **)t might be possible for students to be placed for 
short perfods of time in different settings with the 
notion of providing a wide range of experience*** 
(Bargar, et*al, 1970) 

3* Requiring that a) '*there be a task whose meaning 
is clear to the student, b) the student receives in 
his placement careful support from his educational 
institution, and c) reciprocal learning annong the 
student and his work director be assunedj* (Corey, 1972) 

'The development of professional personnel in educational 
research belongs to the academic community as a whole 
not exclusively to the graduate institutions of education.** 
(Millikan, 1967) 

5- '*Procedures for monitoring and evaluating the internship 
and intern performance should insure that a) the student 
is performing tasks thatmeet his ex^ sctat ions, b) the 
agency is benefiting from the experience, c) the problem 
areas of the internship are identified to help in 
shaping future internship experiences*** (l972 Model 
Training Project Internship Guidelines) 



METHODOLOGY 

This section describes the general methods and procedures used 
in this internsfiip study relative to poputation, Instrument development, 
data collection, and data analysts. 
Population 

Data was collected from two populations: 1) Model Training 
Project (HTP) students enrolled in The Ohio State University Graduate 
Faculty of Educational Development from March l97t to June 1973, 
and 2) Non^HTP Research Associates enrolled In the Faculty of Educational 
Development during the 1972-73 calendar year. 

Comparisons between these two groups were feasible because both 
populations 1) experienced at least one internship, 2) were relatively 
the same in number, 3) were involved In graduate coursework in the 
Educational Development Faculty, ^) received pay for their participation 
in on*the-job learning experiences, and 5) were enrolled in coursework 
at Ohio State University at approximately the same time* 
instrument Oevelopment 

The questionnaire *>sed to collect data was based on: 0 previous 
items developed by Worthen and Roaden, Bargar, and Ohio State University 
students; 2) questions raised in relevant literature (Worthen and 
Roaden, Bargar et aK, Gordon, Corey, HiUikan, Hopkins, Ryerson); 
and 3) perceived information needs regarding the reinitiation of a 
research related internship program at O.S.U. 
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Content and techpical revisions of the instrument were made 

following a pre-test involving five members from each population^ 

Item revisions were based on pre-test participant input tn which 

the following criteria were applied to each item: 

K Item likely to be answered in the same way by Individuals 
with opposite attitudes, or by no one (ie^ impossible 
to answer) * 

2* Item seems subject to varying interpretations* 
3+ Item obviously irrelevant to obtaining information 
regarding this study* 

A copy of the final questionnaire appears in Appendix A, and the 

accompanying cover letter is included in Appendix To increase 

the response rate, previously demonstrated successful techniques 

(Worthen, and Brzezinski, \S72) were used: 1) typed cover letters 

including a personal appeal to respond, 2) inclusion of stamped 

return envelopes, and 3) follow-up letters with another questionnaire 

enclosed . 

Data Col lect ion 

On April 12, 1973* ^ questionnaire, cover letter, and stamped 
self-addressed return envelope was mailed to each of the thirty-three 
MTP students and thirty-four Non-MTP Educational Development Research 
Associates. The first follow-up packets were mailed to non- respondents 
on April 27, 1973* On May 3, 1973, in a telephone follow-up, non- 
respondents were asked to choose one of the following options: 
I) answering the questionnaire items over the phone, 2) responding 
to one of the previously mailed questionnaires, or 3) promising to 
complete and return a third copy that would be mailed to them. On May 10 
1973, additional responses were again solicited via telephone. May 17, 1973 
was established as the deadline data for accepting questionnaires for 
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for analysis. Figure 1 shows the overall response rate by week for 
each population. 91% of theMTP<s and 93% of the Non-MTP R.A.*s 
responded to the questionnaire. 
Data Analysis 

The computer program PSTAT-CROSSTABS was used to breakdown the 
analysis by group (MTP and" Non-MTP) and by tota! population. The 
frequency count and percentage of responses was provided for each 
option per item. Most questions were structured for easy coding* 
Categories for open-ended questions were developed and based upon 
the responses of 75% of the returned questionnaires. The open-ended 
questions were 2b, 7, 10, H, l2b, ^k, ^5, ^7, and ^8. 

The matrix of activities included in the section of questions 
concerning the nature of internship(s) (#20-^5) was coded according 
to the frequency of an activity's occurrence as well as Intern- 
perceived value of the activity. Percentages were tabulated for those 
activities that were 1) completed often, sometimes, seldom or never 
and perceived valuable and 2) completed often, sometimes, seldom 
or never and perceived not to be valuable by the respondents. 

The percentage of respondents in each group who felt each 
activity to be valuable was calculated for the twenty-four activities 
listed. The frequency of each activity's occurrence was calculated 
for each group by adding the responses completed sometimes and 
often. Two pea rson- product moment correlations were calculated using 
the CPS computer library program CORREQ. The value and frequency 
of occurrence for each activity was compared to determine whether 
MTP or Non-MTP interns were involved in more activities during their 
internships that they perceived as being valuable. 
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ANALYSIS 

Respondent Characteristics 

— Analysis of the Internship Questionnaire was based upon the 

responses from thirty-one Model Training Project participants and 

thirtytwo Educational Development Graduate Research Associates 

who were not participants in the Model Training Project (non-MTP). 

The two populations were found to be similar in terms of the nunber 

of respondents in each group, the year they enrolled tn the Faculty 

of Educational Oevelopment^ and the average number of internshfps 

experienced* 

Questionnaire Analysis 

The questionnaire's analysis was based upon the MTP and non-MTP 

responses to questions concerning: 

U Preparation for 1 nternsh ip(s) 

IK Choice of Internship(s) 

111. Nature of Internship(s) 

IV. Ideal 1 nternsh tp(s) 

The responses to questions relating to the above categories will 

be presented In the same order as the variables were sequenced fn 

the Questionnaire. Due to a few interns' lack of response to various 

questions, the total percentage for each population does not always 

equal lOO percent. 

L PREPARATION FOR INTERNSHIP 

Completed Coursework That Heightened Internship Competence * 
Internship data was obtained to determine whether coursework completed 
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prior to internships improved competency in completing internship 
tasks. Table I shows that 71% (N=22) of the HTP respondents and 
81,3% (N=s26) of the non-MTP respondents indicated completion of 
coursework prior to their internship experience that enabled them 
to perform internship tasks with heightened competence. 

TABLE 1 

Did you complete any coursework prior to your internships 
that enabled you to perform your internship tasks with heightened competence? 





yes 


No 


Not AppI icable 




% 


f 


% 


f 


% f 


MTP 


7K0 


22 




6 


9.7 3 


Non-MTP 


81.3 


26 


15.6 


5 


0.0 0 



Co ursework That Could Have Potentially Heightened Internship 
Productivity . As shown in Table 2, less than half of the respondents 
in both groups indicated they know of coursework that if completed 
prior to internships could have potentially heightened their Internship 
productivity. Areas of coursework that were specified by both MTP 
and noH'^MTP respondents as potentially increasing internship produc- 
tivity included: Survey Research, Statistics and Measuremnt, 
Administrative or Project Management, Curriculum or Instructional 
Theories, and Computer Programming* 
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TABLE 2 

Do you know of coursework that, if completed prior to internships, 
would have potentially heightened your internship productivity? 







yes 




No 




% 




f 


% 




f 


MTP 


'♦I .9 




13 






17 


Non-MTP 


1*3.8 






i*6.9 
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II. CHOICE OF INTERNSHtP(S) 

The variables studied In this category included I) method of 
choosing internship, 2) availability of information concerning 
internship positions, 3) occurrence of intern-outcome internship 
descriptions, ^) number of alternatives available for internship 
choice and 5) conditions whereby non-pJyin?! internship positions 
would be accepted. 

Method of Choosing tnternship . Results contained in Table 3 
reveal that a greater percentage of Non"MTP students (40.6%, N=*13) 
found their internships independently of Educational Development 
Programs than MTP participants (9.7%, N=3), The majority of the 
MTP respondents chose their inteniships based upon the advise of 
a professor, advisor or project personnel (51.6%, N=l6), or were 
assigned to internships by professors, advisor, or project personnel 
(29.0%, N==9). in comparison, only 6J% (N==2) of the Non-MTP students 
were assigned to Internships while ^10.6% (N=13) choose internships 
based tjpon the advise of professor, advisor or project personnel. 
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TABLE 3 

Hov* did you choose your internships? 









MTP 


Non- 


■HTP 








f 




f 


1 . 


Advise of professor/advfsor/project 
personnel 


5K6 


16 




13 


2. 


Assigned by professor/advisor/ 
project personnel 


23.0 


3 


6.3 


2 


3. 


Advise of acquaintance knowledgeable 
of internship 




3 


12.5 






Found independently of Educational 
Development program 


3.7 


3 


ftO.6 
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Avanability of Information Concerning. Internship Positions . 
The results presented in Table ^ reveal that 53.^% (N*l3) of the 
Non*MTP respondents as compared to 29% (N«9) of the MTP participants 
felt there was not enough information available concerning pos' 'f^le 
internship positions. 



TABLE ^ 

Was enough information ava i labl e concern Ing possible internship positions? 



MTP 

Non-MTP 



A Iways 


Often 


Somet lines 


Seldom 


Never 


% f 


■ % 


% ^ 


% f 


% f 


9.7 3 
6.3 2 


25.8 8 
6.3 2 


32.3 10 
25.0 8 


16.1 5 
i*3.a I'* 


12.3 k 
15.6 5 

1 



Occurrence oT interne-Outcome Internship Descriptions . Internships 
were described In terms of intended 1 nterne-outcomes (such as attainment 
of certain skills and knowledge gained in specific subject areas more 
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frequently for MTP participants than for the Non-HTP's as Indicated 
in Table 5- 

TABLE 5 

Were internships described in terms of intended tntern-outcomes? 





Always 


Often 


Somet imes 


Seldom 


Never 




% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


MTP 


9.7 3 


22.6 7 


16.1 5 


29.0 9 


\9M 6 


Non-MTP 


6.3 2 


12.5 ^ 


18.8 6 


31.3 10 


25.0 8 



Number of Alternatives Available for Internship Choice . Over 
fifty percent of the MTP and the Non-MTP participants had only one 
alternative from which to choose an Jnternship position* The data 
in Table 6 Indicates 58.1% {N=l8) of the MTP respondents and 65.6% 
(N==21) of the Non-MTP respondents had one alternative from which to 
choose, while 35-5% (N=il) of the MTP and 3l.3% (N^IO) of the Non-MTP 
chose from two to fo»jr alternatives. 

TABLE 6 

From what number of internships did you usually choose? 



Al ternative{s) 


MTP 




NoR-MTP 




% 


f 


% 


f 


1 


58.1 


18 


65.6 


21 


2-h 


35.5 


11 


31.3 


10 


5-7 


3.2 


I 


0.0 


0 


8-10 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 
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Conditions for Accepting Hon*Paying Internships ^ The results 
in Table 7 depict conditions whereby the respondents would accept 
an internship position without pay. Twenty-five percent (25%* N*8) 
of the MTP participants and 3^% (N=<I1) of the Non-MTP participants 
indicated they would not accept a position without pay under any 
conditions. On the other hand, /tK9% {N«l3) of the MTP and 2i*9% 
(N^?) of the Non^-MTP respondents indicated they would accept a 
non-paying position if they might learn or enhance specffsc skil 
Other conditions in addition to the options listed included: depends 
on economic situation at time, and learning skills with university 
credit offered^ 

TAtiLE 7 

Under what conditions would you accept an internship position without pay? 



Condi tions 


MTP 




Non-MTP 




% 


f 


% f 


Under no conditions 


25.8 


6 


ik.h 11 


Learn or enhance 
skll Is 


^1 .9 


i3 


21.9 7 


If my services were 
needed 




0 


3.1 1 


If university credit 
was offered 


9.7 


3 


15.6 5 


Under most conditions 


S3 


2 


3.1 1 


Other 


12.9 


k 


15.6 5 



111. NAnJRE OP mTEftNSHIP(S) 

Correlation of Internship to Interns Interest . Information was 
collected concerning the nature of internships to determine if MTP 
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and Non-MTP interns were satisfied with their internships* Seventy-two 
percent (71*9%, N=23) of the Non-MTP and 67.7% (N»2I) of the hTP 
respondents felt that their internship experiences were positively 
correlated to their interests* Only 3*1% (N*0 of the Non-MTP 
respondents felt the experience was never correlated while 19*^ 
(N=6) of the MTP participants felt it was seldom correlated. Table 
8 presents the likert scaled results for MTP and Non-MTP respondents* 

TABU 8 

Were your internship experiences positively correlated to your interests? 





Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Never 




% f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% f 


MTf> 


32.3 10 


35.5 


n 


12.9 


k 


19. if 


6 


0.0 0 


Non-MTP 


25.0 8 


A6.9 


15 


25.0 


8 


0.0 


0 


3.1 1 



Nature of Most Internship Activities * When describing the nature 
of most of their internship activities, 5i*6% (N*tl6) of the MTP 
stated evaluation while ^3-8% {NMM of the Non-KTP respondents 
indicated development activities* Other respondents stated their 
internships were comprised of research and diffusion, development 
and evaluation, or administrative activities. The rc^iilts in Table 
9 present the nature of most internship activities. 
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TA8LE 9 

How would you describe the nature of mo st of your Internship activities? 



Nature of Activities 




HTP 


Non-MTP 




h 


f 

1 


% 


f 


Research 




2 


18.8 


6 


Development 


16.1 


5 


1*3.8 


14 


0 1 ff usion 


3.2 


1 


9.1* 


3 


Evaluation 


5K6 


16 


15.6 


5 


Other 


19.3 


6 


12.9 


If 



Relation of Present Employment Activities to Nature of Host 
Internship Activities , The respondents were asked to compare the 
percentage of their present employment activities to the nature of 
most of their internship activities. The results indicated that 
35^5% (N=ll) of the HTP and ii0*6% (N^l3) of the Non'HTP respondents 
have not yet been employed outside their internship positions^ Of 
those who have, ^5^2% (N»|i|) of the HTP and 37-5% (N='I2) of the 
Non-HTP respondents relate at least 50% of their present employment 
activities to the nature of most of thefr internship activities. 
The results in Table 10 present this breakdown. 
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TABLE 10 

What percentage of your work since internship Involvemer^t has been 
primarily related to the nature of most of your internship activities? 



Percentage 




MTP 


Non-MTP 




A 


r 


lo 


t 


U 


O "7 




0.0 


0 


1-25 


9.7 


3 


12.5 


k 




0.0 


0 




3 


50 


6.5 


2 


3.1 


1 


51-7'* 


9.7 


3 


3.1 


1 


75-99 


19.^* 


6 


12.5 


k 


100 


9.7 


3 


18.8 - 


6 


Not Yet Employed 


35.5 


U 


i*o.6 


13 



Amount of Time Spent Working on Internship Tasks/Activtties . 
The amount of time respondents worked on specific internship tasks 
and activities as opposed to irrelevant activities is tabulated 
in Table 11. The results indicate that 32.3% (N=10) of the MTP 
and ^0.6% (N=13) of the Non-MTP respondents spent 100% of their 
time lurking on internship tasks and activities. Computation of 
a cumulative percentage reveals that 80.6% (N«25) of the MTP and 

(N=27) of the Non-MTP participants spent at least 50% of their 
time working on internship tasks. Six and one half percent (N»2) 
of the MTP and (N=3) of the Non-MTP respondents spent less 

than 50% of their time working on internship tasks and activities^ 
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TABLE 11 

What percentage of your on-the-job time (during internships) 
did you spend working on specific internship tasks/activities? 



Percentage 




MTP , 


Non-MTP 




% 


f 


% 


f 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


1-25 


6.5 


2 


6.3 


2 


ze-k9 


0.0 


0 


3 J 


I 


50-59 


9.7 


3 


12.5 


k 


60-79 


12.9 


k 


12.5 


k 


80-89 


12.9 




3.1 


I 


90-99 


12.9 




15.6 


5 


100 


32.3 


10 


ifO.6 


13 



Extent of Exploitation During Internships ^ Table 12 reveals 
that 50% (N=^16) of the Non-MTP respondents Indicated they were 
seldom or never exploited during internships while 7l% (N*22) of 
the MTP respondents stated they were seldom or never exploited^ 
The three respondents who indicated they felt consistently or often 
exploited Supplied three different explanations: 1) cleric^,! nature 
of duties assigned^ 2) lack of Supervision^ and 3) personal reasons^ 



TABLR J 2 

To what extent were you exploited during internships? 



Consistently 


Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Never 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


0.0 0 


6.5 2 


19.'* 6 


22.6 7 


k8.k 15 


3.1 I 


0.0 0 


3'*.'* 11 


25.0 8 


25.0 8 
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Supervisor Explanation of Duties . The results in Table 13 
indicate that generally, internship supervisors provided sufficient 
explanation of duties to MTP and Non^^MTP interns. 

TABLE 13 

In genera!, did your internship supervisors provide you 
with sufficient explanation of your duties? 





A Iways 


Often 


Sometimes 


Sel dom 


Never 




% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


MTP 


1*5.2 \k 


32.3 10 


6.5 2 


12.3 ^ 


0.0 0 


Non-MTP 


37.5 12 


37.5 12 


21 .3 7 


3.1 1 


0.0 0 



Supervisor Ava i lab! 1 t ty . As displayed in Table 14, the interns 
from both populations agreed that their supervisors were generally 
available when needed. Only 12.9% (N=4) of the MTP respondents 
and 3J% (N=l) of the Non-MTP interns indicated that their supervisors 
were seldom avai lable whi le no interns (0%) from either population 
stated that their supervisors were never available. 



TABLE \^ 

Were your direct internship supervisors 
generally available ivhen you needed them? 



A Iways 


Often 


Somet tmes 


Sel dom 


Never 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 1 


1*5.2 \^ 
37.5 12 


32.3 10 
37.5 12 


6.5 2 
21 .3 7 


12.3 k 
3.1 1 


0.0 0 
0.0 0 
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Freedom to Discuss Internship problems with Supervisor ^ The 
majority of interns from both populations also usually felt free 
to discuss internship related problems with their direct Internship 
supervisor- fi^s indicated In Table 15, seventy-seven percent {77^%, 
H^Zk) of the MTP and 7SA% (N=2'i) of the Non'MTP respondents indicated 
they usually felt free to discuss internship related problems with 
their supervisor* Fifty-four point eight percent {Nw=17) of those 
in the HTP population and '♦S.SX (N^l'i) of those in the Non-MTP 
population stated they always felt able to discuss problems* 

TABLE 15 

Did you usually feel free to diSs::uss Internship related problems 
with your direct internship supervisors? 



Always 


Often 


Sonet Imes 


Seldom 


Never 


% f 


% ^ 


% f 


% f 


% f 


5**. 8 17 
i*3.8 1^* 


22.6 7 
31.3 10 


9.7 3 
18.8 6 


9-7 3 
6.3 2 


0.0 0 
0.0 0 



Benefit of Internship Work to Supervisors * In an attempt to 
evaluate their utility as interns, 96*83S (N«30) of the HTP and 
87*5% (N=28) of the Non-'MTP respondents Indicated that their work 
was usually of benefit to their internship supervisor* Of these 
respondents, (See Table I6), (N=l3) of the MTP and 37*5% 

(N=12) of the Non-MTP interns indicated that their work was always 
of benefit to their supervisors. 
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TABLE 16 

Was the work performed during internships 
of benefit to your internship supervisors? 





Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Never 




% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 




% f 


MTP 


0.0 


0 


12.9 




51.6 


16 


29.0 


9 


0.0 0 


Non-MTP 


0.0 


0 


9.^* 


3 


21.9 


7 


i*3.8 




12.5 U 



Duplication of Course*Content Areas Between and Among Internship 
Experiences , The data presented In Table 17 reveals that course 
content areas tended to be duplicated wfthEn and/or between internships 
more frequently for MTP interns than Non^MTP interns such that 
expertise was not expanded* Fifty-'Six percent (56*3%, N««ia) of the 
Non*MTP population indicated duplication seldom or never occurred 
as compared to 29,0% (N=9) of the MTP interns. 



TABLE 17 

Were course content areas duplicated within and/or between 
internships such that your expertise was not expanded? 





Always 


Often 


Somet imes 


Seldom 


Never 




% f 


% f 


%■'■■ f 


% f 


% f 


MTP 


0,0 0 


12.9 U 


51.6 16 


29.0 9 


0.0 0 


Non-MTP 


0.0 0 


9.^* 3 


21.9 7 


i*3.8 \U 


12.5 



Practical Knowledge/Skills Gained , The respondents from both 
populations felt that the internship experience will be useful in 
relation to their career goals* Results presented In Table 18 
reveal that 96.8% (N=30) of the MTP interns and 90,6% (N==29) of 
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the Non-KTP interns stated that they gained practical knowledge and 
skills that wU ) be useful in relation to their career goals. 

TABLE 18 

Did you gain practical knowledge/ski I Is through internships 
that will be useful in relation to career goals? 





Yes 


No 


Don' t Know 


Yet 




% 


f 


% 




% 


f 


MTP 


96.8 


30 


3.2 


1 


0.0 


0 


Non-MTP 


9D.6 


29 


0.0 


0 


9.i* 


3 



Benefit of Internship With Respect to Total' Program of Study . 
At the time of the survey, 5^1*8% (N^l?) of the MTP interns and 
^♦3*8% {U-\k) of the Non-MTP participants stated that they considered 
th^ir internship experience as being the most personally beneficial 
aspect of their program of study. On the other hand, 29% (N=^9) 
of the MTP respondents and 37-5% (N=l2) of the Non-MTP participants 
Indicated that the internship experience was not the most beneficial 
aspect of their program of study. These results are presented In 
Table 19* 



TABLE 19 

Do you view your internship experiences as being 
the most personally beneficial aspect of your program of study? 





Yes 


No 


Don't Know Yet 




% 


f 


% 


f 


% f 


MTP 




17 


29- D 


9 


16. 1 5 


Non-MTP 


i*3.8 




37-5 


12 


12.5 ^ 
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Frequency of Occurrence and Perceived Value of Specific Internship 
Act i V it les , A mcitrix including twenty-four internship activities was 
presented to the respondents to determine perceived value of each 
activity and the frequency (Often* Sometimes* Seldom* Never) with 
which they engaged in each. 

The following tables show a ranking of activities in descending 
order^eeording to value for MTP (Table 20)--and-Non-MTP- (Tab'e 2J) 
responses. Percentages of respondents who perceived each activity 
to be valuable* are also displayed by group. Activities that were 
most frequently perceived to be valuable by MTP interns (71%* N«22) 
were: writing reports* interpreting data* constructing instruments* 
designing a study* and conducting a study. The activities that were 
most frequently perceived to be valuable by Non^MTTP interns were: 
problem conceptualizing (8K3%* N=26), designing a study (78J%* N=25)* 
assisting in administrative duties (75-0%* N=2^)* proposal writing 
(71-9%, N-23), and gathering data for thesis or dissertation (7^9%* 
N=23). 

Percentages of MTP (Table 20) and Non'MTP (Table 21) respondents 
who participated in each activity frequently* ie^ often or sanetimes* 
are also d isplayed. 

Results shown in Table 20 indicate that the three activities 
perceived to be valuable by the highest percentage of MTP interns 
were also the activities in which the highest percentages of MTP 
interns participated most frequently. These activities were: report 
writing, completed frequently by 87*5^ (N=27); data interpretation, 
completed frequently by 7K0% (N=22); and instrument construction* 
Cnmpteted frequently by 7i,0% (N=22) . 
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TABLE 20 

Value Ordered Activities and Frequency 
With Which They Occurred By Percentage of MTP Group 















Percent of MTP 




Rank 


Percent of MTP 


Who Participated In 


Act i vi ty 


Accord ing 


Who Felt Activity 


Activity Often 




To Value 


To Be Valuable 


or Sometimes 




1: 


- 71-0 


- 87.5 


Wrote reports 




71 fl 
/ t »U 


71 n 


1 n terpreteo oa ta 




71 .0 




Con s t rue feH i ns t rumen ts 




7t *0 

/ 1 + w 


58.1 


Designed a study 




71 .0 




Conducted a study 


2 


67.8 




It ro a prupu^a 1 




67.8 


k2 .0 


Cnn rliir^ ^^rl d n 1 1 








devel opnien ta ) or field 




■ 






3 




64.6 


Interviewed or observed 








subjects 


k 


58.2 


9.7 


Wrote articles 




50.2 


29-1 


Designed statistical 








analysis 


5 


58.1 


6i(-.5 


vUn^cULUa 1 1 ^OQ a prUu t GfTI 


6 


5k.9 


25.9 


Workeo with computer 








programs 


7 


5K6 




Assisted In administrative 








duties 




kS.5 


61 .if 


Administered or scored 






i nstruments 


9 


if8.3 


25.9 


Participated in internship 








seminars at O^S^U^ 


10 


k\ .9 


19.3 


Produced curriculum materials 


It 


38.7 


25.8 


Assisted in teaching course 




38.7 


16.1 


Gathered data for thesis or 








dissertat ion 


12 


35.5 


kz.\ 


Reviewed/abstracted 1 1 terature 




35.5 


58.0 


Hade tables^ graphs^ or charts 




35.5 


16.1 


Participated <n consortium 








agency seminars 


13 


22.6 


22.6 


Received O.S*U. credit through 








non 0*S.U* agency 


\k 


3.2 


38-7 


Did collating^ duplicating^ 








tallying 


15 


0.0 


22.6 


Did typing, filing^ answering 
phones 
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TABLE 21 

Value Ordered Activities And Frequency 
With Which They Occurred By Percentage of Non MTP Group 



Rank 
According 
To Value 



•U 

2 

3 



6 
7 



9 

10 



11 

12 
13 



Percent of 
Non-MTP 
Who Felt Activity 
To Be Valuable 



78.1 
75.0 

71.9 
71.9 

68. B 

6ti.8 

68. B 
68.8 
65.6 

62.6 
62.6 
62.6 

62.6 

59.5 
59.5 
56.3 

^47.0 

«.8 
'*3.8 

31.2 

18.B 

12.5 



Percent of Non-MTP 
Who Participated In 
Activity Often 
or Sometimes 



-7-5^- 
^♦3.8 
SUM 

37.6 
15.6 

31.3 
50.0 

'*6.9 
7'*.9 
i*0.6 

«.8 
31.3 

31.3 
71.9 
15.7 
56.3 

65.6 
56.3 
3.1 

0.0 

^40.7 

Mt.5 



Activity 



.Conceptual.Ized..a proW^ 

Oes igned a study 

Assisted in administrative 

duties 
Wrote a proposal 
Gathered data I'or thesis 

or dissertatlort 
Worked with computer 

prog rams 

Interviewed or observed 
subjects 

Conducted a study 
Wrote reports 
Oesigned statistical 

analysis 
Assisted in teaching course 
Constructed Instruments 
Conducted pilot, develop- 
mental or field tests 
Participated in Internship 

seminars 
Produced curriculum material 
Interpreted data 
Wrote articles 
Administered or scored 

instruments 
Reviewed/abstracted literature 
Made tables, graphs, charts 
Participated In consortium 

agency seminars 
Received O.S.U. credit through 

non O.S.U. agency 
Oid collating, duplicating, 

tal lying 
Oid typing, filing, answering 

phones 



Examination of results in Table 2) shows the activity perceived 
to be valuable by the highest percentage of Non^HTP respondents was 
also the activity in which the highest percentage of Non'HTP's 
participated most frequently. Further positive relationships between 
value and occurrence of activities are not as strong* The next 
three most frequently experienced activities were; report writing^ 
,fT,equent.ly^_expeC-ljeiiced.,b7_74*9% (N^24)> perceived valuable by 68.8% 
(K=*22); data Interpretation frequently experienced by 71*9% (N»23)t 
perceived valuable by 59*5% (N»19); iind reviewing/abstracting 
literature experienced by 65-6% (N^21), perceived valuable by ^17*0% 
(N==15)* 

In order to compare and detemine whether MTP or Non-MTP interns 
were completing more activities and tasks during their Internship 
experience that they perceived as being valuable, two pearson^product 
moment correlations were calculated using the data from Tables 20 
and 2K Each activity was paired on the two variables: perceived 
value and frequency of occurrence. The results presented In Table 
22 indicate there is a higher correlation, therefore, a stronger 
relationship between the variables for MTP interns. The correlation 
coefficient from the MTP population is .5'* while the Non*MTP population' 
coefficient Is .21. The magnitude of these coefficient differences 
implies that MTP students may have been engaged in more activities 
they perceived as being valuable than Non'MTP Research Associates. 
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TABLE 22 

Perceived Value of Activity Compared to Frequency 
of Occurrence for MTP and Non-MTP Interns 







MTP 


Non-MTP 


r » .51*37 
Mean Value Judgement 1*9.37 
2 . Mean Frequency 1*2 . 6 ~" 


.2106 
57.85 
~" 1*0.72 



By comparing the means of the value variable for MTP and Non-MTP 
populations, it appears that the Non*MTP respondents gave an overall 
higher value rating to the twenty-four activities. However, the two 
groups similarly rated the frequency of occurrence for the activities. 

The breakdown by population for each of the twentyfour activities 
is included in Appendix C, showing 1) the percentage of respondents 
who perceived each activity to be valuable and frequently participated 
in it (sometimes and often); 2) the percentage of respondents who 
perceived each activity to be valuable and infrequently participated 
in it (seldom and never); 3) the percentage of respondents who did 
not perceive each activity to be valuable but frequently participated 
in it; and k) the percentage of respondents who did not perceive 
each activity to be valuable and infrequently participated in it. 

Differences between the populations concerning perceived value 
and frequency of activity occurrence are most apparent In ten activities. 
Data interpretation was frequently experienced by 71% of both populations 
however, a higher percentage of MTP interns than Non-MTP interns 
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perceived data interpretation to be valuable^ Typing, filing, and 

answering phones was not perceived to be valuable by either population, 

but was completed frequently by a higher percentage of Non-MTP 

interns. Two activities that were perceived tnore valuable by a 

higher percentage of Non^MTP than MTP respondents were assisting 

in teaching courses and gathering information for thesis and dissertation. 

Three activities that were perceived to be valuable and' exper ienced 

frequently by a greater percentage of Non-MTP than MTP interns 

were producing curriculum, assisting in administrative activities, 

and ^conCjptual iz ing a problem. Although more MTP interns participated, 

three activities were perceived to be valuable by a higher percentage 

of Non-MTP than MTP interns. These activities were participation 

in internship seminars at 0*S*U*f participation in consortium agency 

seminars, and receiving O.S^U^ credit through non 0,S^U, based agencies. 

IV. IDEAL INTERNSHIP 

ideal Range of Alternatives From Which to Choose Internship 
PqS i tion > Questions were asked to determine student ideals Concerning 
internship experiences. All of the respondents in both populations 
felt an intern should ideally be able to choose a position from 
more than one alternative. The results in Table 23 show 51.6% (N«l6) 
of the MTP interns and 59. (N=19) of the Non-MTP interns opting 
for an ideal choice range of from Z'-S internship positions^ 
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TABLE 23 

What Is the Ideal range of alternatives 
from which one should choose an Internship position? 



Al ternatives 




MTP 


NorrMTP 




% 


i 


% 




2-5 


51.6 


16 


SSM 




6-10 


32.3 


10 


15.6 


5 


n-15 


3.2 


1 


3.1 


1 


16-20 


6.5 


2 


9.** 


3 



Ideal Structural Arrangement of Internships , From an Intern 
perspective, respondents were asked to define the Ideal structure of 
internships In terms of variety of internship experiences, amount 
of time spent per week (part or full time) and tenure per internship. 
The response stated by the highest percentage of MTP (29.0%, N*»9) 
and Non'MTP interns (3^.^%, N=l 1 l^^nel ther of which nears majority 
agreement — was to have one part-time internship position per quarter 
throughout the entire program of study. More MTP interns (25.8%, 
N-8) than Non-MTP interns (3.1%, N»=l ) felt that many short-term 
internships (part-time positions ranging from two weeks to a quarter 
in duration) should be interwoven throughout a student's program of 
study. Other alternative suggestions were based on combinations of 
the structured responses, and on the nature of specific types of 
positions. Table 2^ summarizes this breakdown by population. 
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TABLE 2k 

If you could have designed your own internship program, 
how would you have arranged it? 



I — 




MTD 




Non-HTP 








T 


% 


f 


1 . 


Interwoven as many 


25*8 


A 

o 




1 




shor t^ term intern"' 












sn ips as t ime 












permitted^ 










2 . 


Engaged In as many 


to rt 

12,9 


4 


15.6 


5 




one quarter part* 












time internships 












as titne permitted^ 










3. 


Held one ^rt^time 


29*0 


9 




n 




internship position 












per quarter through- 












out entire program 












of study* 












Held one futl-time 


6*5 


2 


3J 


1 




{kO hr* week) 












internship for ore 












quarter* 










5- 


Held one full-time 


3*2 


1 




3 




internship position 












in three quarters. 










6. 


Other 


19*3 


6 


3K3 


10 




Onset of Internship 


In Relation 


to Coursework. In 


relation to 



coursework, the majority {50*0%, N=l6) of the Non-MTP interns felt 



that internship experiences should begin concurrently with the onset 
of coursework* However, MTP intern responses were more diversified* 
Their three most frequent responses concerning when internships 
should begin were: 1) concurrently with the onset of coursework 
(32.3%, N=10); 2) after completion of one quarter of coursework 
(35*5%, N='n); and 3) after completion of three quarters of coursework 
(22*6%, N=7)* Table 25 presents tho breakdown of responses for both 
populations * 
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TABLE 25 

In relation to coursework, when should internship experiences begin? 





AUernattves 




HTP 


Non-HTP 






% 


f 


% 


f 


K 


Concurrently with 


32.3 


10 


50.0 


16 




onset of coursework* 










2, 


After completion of 


35.5 


11 


18.8 


6 




one quarter of 












coursework. 










3. 


After completion 


22.6 


7 


12.5 


k 




of 3 quarters of 












coursework. 












After completion 


3.2 


1 


3.1 


1 




of all coursework. 










S. 


Other 


6A 


2 


15.7 


5 



Ideal Location for Internship(s) . In addition, respondents 
were asked to define the ideal location for internships. The 
alternative receiving the most responses from both MTP (^K9%, N=I3) 
and Non-MTP (^6.9%, H~\S) was to have an equai amount of internship 
alternatives on and off campus. The results presented in TabJe 26 
show the complete breakdown^ 



TABLE 26 

Ideally, where should internships be located? 





Al ternatives 


MTP 




Non-MTP 








f 


% 


f 


1. 


On campus only. 


0.0 


0 


6.3 


2 


2. 


Ma inl y on campus 


25.8 


8 


31.3 


10 




with several off 












campus . 






kb.9 




3. 


Equal ly on and 


13 


13 




off campus. 












Mainly off campus 


29.0 


9 


6.3 


2 




with several on 












campus . 










5. 


Off campus only. 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 
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Internship Mandate . In order to further probe the intern- 
perceived value of this learning mode, students were asked if they 
felt at least one internship was necessary for each Educational 
Development student. Overall response was affirmative with more 
Non-HTP students (93.8%, N=30) than HTP students (80*6%, N«25) 
willing to back this recommendation* Table 27 summarizes this 
finding. 

TABLE 27 

Do you feel that at least one internship is necessary 
for each Educational Development student? 





Yes 


No 


No Response 




% 


i 


% 


f 


% f 


HTP 


80.6 


25 


9.7 


3 


9.7 3 


Non-HTP 


93.8 


30 


6.3 


2 


0.0 0 
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HAJOR FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 



The major findings and impf icatfons are listed under the major 
headings of 1) Preparation of tnternshlp(s), 2) Choice of I nternsh ip(s) , 
3) Nature of tnternshlp(s)» and ^) Ideal Internship(s). 

Preparation for 1nternsh!p(s) 

K Coursework completed prior to internship experience 
Improved the competence of Interns. 

2. for seme students, additional coursework completed 

prior to the Internship experience would have Increased 
their productivity* 

Choice of lnternshlp{s) 

K The means of choosing Internships differed for MTP 
and norvMTP interns* A larger percentage of MTP than 
non-MTP Interns were assigned Internship positions 
white a larger percentage of non-MTP Interns found 
their Internship positions Independently of the 
Educational Development Program* 

2* Generally, adequate information from which to choose 

an internship position was not available for the majority 
of interns* 

3* The majority of both MTP and non-MTP interns had only 
one alternative from which to choose an Internship 
position* 

> 

Nature of Internshlp(s) 

K The majority of MTP and non-MTP Interns felt their Intern- 
ship experiences were positively correlated to their 
Interests, 

2, The nature of most internship activities differed for 
MTP and non"MTP Interns* A larger percentage of MTP 
than non-MTP interns participated in evaluation activities 
while non-MTP interns were mostly Involved in developmental 
activities. 
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3^ Few interns were exploited during internship experiences^ 

Supervisors usually provided sufficient explanation of 
duties and were available when needed^ 

5* HTP and non-MTP interns usually felt they were able to 
discuss internship related problems with their direct 
supervisors^ 

6* The majority of interns from both, populations fe?t the 
work they completed was of benefit to their supervisors* 

7* The overwhelming majority of HTP and non-MTP interns 
felt they gained practical knowledge from their 
internship that wilt be useful in relation to their 
career goals* 

8* The overall majority of the interns (58% of the MTP 
and ^% of the non*MTP) considered the internship 
experience to be the most beneficial aspect of their 
program of study* 

9. HTP interns may have been engaged in more activities 
that they perceived as being valuable than non-HTP 
Interns* 



ideal Internship(s) 

I* There should be more than one alternative from which 
to choose an internship position. 

2. No specific structural arrangement tn terms of variety 
of internship experiences, amount of time spent, or 
tenure was agreed upon by the majority of Interns* 
However, most Interns felt that one part-time Internship 
position per quarter throughout their entire program 
of study was ideal * 

3* Differences were found between groups regarding when 
internship experiences should begin in relation to 
coursework. The majority of non'*MTP interns felt 
internships should commence concurrently with the 
onset of coursework while HTP interns were more 
diversified inopmion, 

^t* Internships should be located equally on and off campus. 

5, The majority of interns felt at least one internship 
experience should be required of each Educational 
Development student. 
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CONCLUSIO^t 



(n conclusion, oSU Intern-fnput concerning what did and Ideally 

should transpire, when synthesized with recent research* input concerning 

how internships should take place, enables answers to the question, 

*'How shouH this Faculty structure, manage, and monitor internships 

in the future?" to take the fom of the following recofiwiendatlons: 

K Involve each OSU Educational Development student in at 
least one internship without any rigid work'time or 
internship-tenure requirements* 

2* Contact and secure enough internship locations and 
supervisors to allow students a choice of from 2*5 
on as well as off^campus posltons (per quarter if 
the students so desire)* 

3+ Acquire and disseminate Infoniiatlon regarding 
available Internship positfons* 

Monitor Internship experiences In such a way that 

a) intern involvement in activities such as typing, 
filing, and answering phones can be quickly alleviated, and 

b) Intern involvement in activities that positively 
correlate to his values and needs is maximized* 
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1*0 



Identify first yxAT in O.S.U. F«citlty of Edtxitiml DmlofMitt £»r any of thes« thr«e cjUt^rics that 
apply to yvu: 

Uhdorcr*au«te: *6T; '69; 'TO; ' 72 

Mwkl Trainii^ f^wject Stuacnt: "*^0; "*^J; "~ 
Woft-wrT Griuluate B^earth AjtociaTel " ' TgT, . , 'TC" 

tCFi:aT!a;: internships lejitting by working wder the persona) dimtion leut one prof«tftionil 
perscn, for i«htch you rccetv«d pay «HJ/or credit, i.e. Activities oth«r than 
niulAr coursc%«>Tkt 

UMtfrtratote Intert^^hips- inteiTiahiig h«ld Otilo p«nicip«tinc in WH*vn;T*Ai*te 
EducAtionAl DcveJcT^nt tea*irch Profr«. 

ModeljTralniHi ■I'TOjea Intern'Min - Internship* h«ld «tti)o ptrtlcipttinc in the 
nsaoTmlnins Pioject. 

Won^WP Graduate B.A. InteroyhiBs- Cfidutte K.A. positions t»Jd i4ille *n Ldoca- 
HowltevelcpKnt student. 

?lcue frovidt the foUowlnt tnfonitttion concerainc interttship: 

Place Dates lut/inm) Hi jor >tork Tasks 

1st Ihtenwhip^ 

2nd Inteniship^^ 

3rt Internship 

4th lnteTnshi)> 



IfPOfCDWT: F1£ASE RCSFCKD ID im my<ltiXJ^ OF 1»E (JUCSnOMAIRE ACCORDING ID VOIR IKTERWillP EXFERIDCKS 
IK OKEKq. 

PLCS A QCCX (OA ItESPCNSE, WBE 1ND1CA7H)) IH CWE OF THE SPjyCES PBWIDCD PER qtJESnOM: 
1. OGNCCKNtNG FREPAlUVTlOri FOR lHrERNSmP(S} 

1. Did you ccRftJete «ny cours<woik prior to your imermhips th«t enabled peribiv your intert)- 
ship tasks with beithtened cc«^tence? 

yes , Kj ^tet «ppUcahle 

2. Do ym luw of cours«woTk that, if cof^leted prior tu Int^nkships, would havi^ potentially heightcn^^ 
t6 your tntemshtp prodtictivity? 

Yes K6 

If Yes, please specify areas of coursework: 

IL a»CB9a>«G OOlCF OF IKrCRNSa!P(S) 



5. Hotf did you choose your intemhipsT 

_Altfice of ptofessor/adtfisor/project periom*el 
^signed by professor/advisor ^ro*^ct personnel 

^ W tfice of acquaintance knowledgeable of intemfhips under consideration 

"found independently of iUfuc^tional Development programs 

4. 1t»s enmtfih infomation wallable tenceminc possible internship positions? 
Mviys pften/Uiually _^tl»es Selte „Nwr 

5. ttere internships described in tents of intended intem-outciKncs' 'such as attain^nt of certain 
skills, luDowledtc to bo gained in specific subject natter areas, etc.) 

Alyays pften/Usually _5cwti)^s . Seldow _Never 

6. Froff^at m«rf}er of internships did you usually chooso? 

1 

J.4 

— »ao 

ix-M^r wttat conditions would you accept m internship position) without psyt 
_ IM bT no conditions 

if J ttitht loam or enlkance specific skills 
~^f W services were needed or wanted 
~^f university credit w«s offered 
33k»der wt conditions 

O ther; please specify: __ 

111. ooMcawiNG tvmPB OF tKrEnxs»ap(s) , 

t. Utre your intenkship experier-.j positively correlated to your intetests? 
Always pften/Ustully Soa>etiffes Seldf lievor 

9. (fcjw vould you describe the nature of gip>t of your internship activities? 
Ae search ~* 
'"Ttevelommt 



^iffua^lon 



valuation 



10. Miat percefttaje of your work since internship involvement has been primarily related to the 
future of 5iost of your internship activities as you delineated it in the previous question? 
(please tross out this question if you have j^^t y*t held a jbb) 

11. «<h*t perrentage af yooT on-the.j<yb tice (Airlnj intenwhlps) did you spend working on specific 
internship tX';LsMtlvltie5? ^ * 

li. To what extent wore you exploiu^ during intetnships? 

consistently OftenAbually Sc^timi Seldom Kever 

TTyou checked eithTTCoiwistcntJy, or drWl»siaJly, pleiieipectfy how" 
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you were exploited: 
(over) 




!3. In emnU did yottr inimship supervisors provide you MJih sufficient explmiion of your <hjiies? 
^Uw»y» Oftcn/UauiHv Soiietl^ _Seldto<i «wr ' 

14. your Jircci inienuhip st|)cTvj?on fenetsUy mildl>]e ^JtM yat» neccSc^ thc«? 
^Alw»ys _0f ten/Usually _Sa»ti«e* ^^SeWoi Mcver 

15. Md you usuUly feci free to discus* imemshlp-TvUted probieos with your direct internship Kupor* 
visor*? 

^^Iwiys Often/Usually ^ S tmciimt Seldo>> _Wev»r 

16. Mas the work yoti p^rfomd ^inc Intctnshin* of benefit to your Jntomihip st4»ervi»ors* 
^Ww»y* Ofter..^'wally _^_S3wetlne* Seldoi Hcver 

n. ^-rt: CQurxe content trc«* 6jplicat^<i within wd/or between internships such th«t your expertise 
-«ts ^:ot expanded? 

A lways _^0f ien/*(sual ly ^_Sw»tl#e» Selilan tfevcr 

II. OiJ yoi fain pmctical 1enowl«dc«/ski]ls throv^ Internships that will be useful In relation to 
career goals! 

_^ Te* M6 Ooq't toww yet 

19. lb you view your internship experiences ss beli^ the MSt personally beneficial sjtpect of >vur 
profFM of stti^ 

Tes Nto Don^t hiow yet 



FIKS1' : 

0*celt frequency of occurrence for 
each intenkship activity. 



Ov^roftly tittle activities whidi y«* feel 
v$re valuable:, or w ild hiye been ^-atgible 
TTIhey had occurrSTT" ~^ ~^ 



WeR 


^35^ 
tittes 




joever^ 








2 
















Z 
















I 














^? 








■ 't 








— 1 








"1 




3 


— : — 




J 
















\ 








b 








' ■ ■ J 








^ 3 
























-1 
















) 









1 








J 








1 








1 



-Assisted In aiftklnismtive dUties 20 

'Designed « study 21 

-Conducted a study 22, 

*ttevieKVd/obstrfcted lltcmikre 2J 

-Conceprual liftj a problem* 24 

-Wrote a proposal-- 25 

-ncsi^icd statistical analysis-* -j^i^ 

*IA>rked with ceofuter proj trafts Z7. 

-Interviewed or dbserved svih)ects ^ 28, 

-Gonnructed instnaiwnts * *"-29. 

-Aikinisterod or .scored instJW«nts 30, 

-Interpreted da^a ^ Jl, 

-Assisted in leiichinj course*-" * J2, 

-Did typings filWr wwerinR phone 

-Did collatinfs, dtf UcatirHt, ullylnp M, 

-»bde tables* Krtpns, or charts * J5 

-Wrote reports—*—* * 56^ 

-Wrote articles--*^ 17. 

-ftitheretl data fo* tWis or dissertation Jl^ 

-Produced curricula^ Materials 39, 

-Conducted ri\oi* dwelownenial or ffcld tests 40^ 

-rarticipafEd in internship sminars at 41, 

Particimed in consortiim ajtency seminars 42. 

-ftcteived O.S.O. credit throuRh non-rk.<;.u. agency 4J. 

-Other; plt-ase specify: ^ -— 4<. 

-Other; please speclty:_ -*--4i;, 



havTc rem 
valuaMr 



46. Mmt is the i<leal ranjte of alternatives froR which one should choose an internship position? 

2-5 

— 11-15 
~7 6-2D 

47. If you could have designed your own internship program, hou lould you have arra"£e'l it? 

tnterwown as wny short-tenn intem<h ps (part^tine positions ratVifqt fro^ * to a 
mmrter or mon in duration) as titne neTmitted 

Er^taxcd in as «an>" one-quarter p«rt-tine internships tiiKe permitted 
"^Tteld ooc part-tine internship position per quarter throuftheut entire prOfran of study 
"^tejd Ode fuU^lH^ f4n hr.. ut^V) internship posltvon for one ^rter 
"'Tteld one fbll-tlme (40 hr. week5 .ntemship posltie^^ for three q^i^rters 
^Jther; please specify; 

48. In rel;*tion to coursework^ when should Intemshin expeiriences begin* 

Concurrently with onset of coursework 
~After codiiletion of one quarter of coursework 
■'"Xter eon|)leUon of three quarters of coursework 
"^A fter co»t>letion of all coursrvorJt 

'^bther; please specify: 

49. rdcally^ where should internships be located? 

On-cwqpus only 
""*>l ainly on-eori^us vlth several off-ciUTWS 
"^^qually on and off-eaaqws 
**Tfainly off-CflfT«* with several on CiJitpus. 
^^pff-cafl^ius only 

£0. Do you feel that at least internship is necessary for each Gducatioi^l Ucvelcpwt stoJeni? 
Ye* _Jio 
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THE OHIO STATE UNIVEnSITY 



April I**, 1973 



Dear Robtn: 

The Ohto State Unlverstty was funded tn 1971 to develop a Hodel Training 
Project to train educational evatuators* That project ts nearing con^letlon 
and» ?n order to fulfill certain cofmltments* we need your help* 

tf you would kindly and quickly fill out and return the enclosed question^ 
na!re^ we can (t) conclude a government-requested Internship evaluation 
report due June 30» I973> and (2) generate a revised set of Internship 
quideltnes to go Into effect summer quarter^ 1973» at OSU* 

We would like you to respond to the questionnaire even though you might not 
have been a HTP student; we are contacting att present Educational Develc^- 
ment undergraduate students In order to provide a more complete picture of 
internship experiences* 

Your questionnaire has a code number slmpty for the purpose of checking 
off Incoming returns* At! Information^ of course^ wHl be analyzed and 
reported in group statistics onT^* A stan^ed return envelope Is enclosed 
for your convenience* 

Thank you In advance for your cooperation* 
Sincerely, 



Dr* Robert Sargar 

Associate Professor 

Faculty of Educational Development 

RB:nbf 
Enc* 
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Breakdown By Activity of Comparison Betwen Value Variable 
and Frequency of Occurrence Variable for MTP and 
Non-MTP Interns 



TA8LE 28 

Assisted In Administrative Activities 





Valuable + 
Frequent 


Valuable + 
Infrequent 


tk>t Valuable + 
Frequent 


Not Valuable + 
Infrequent 




_% 


f . 


% 


f 


% f 


% f 


MTP 


35.5 


It 


16.1 


5 


9.7 3 


32.2 10 


NON-MTP 


50.0 


16 


25.0 


8 


9.** 3 


12.6 k 



TABLE 29 
Design a Study 



Valuable + 
Frequent 


Valuable + 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
Frequent 


Not Val 
Inf r< 


uable + 
iquent 


% f 


. X f 


% f 


% 


f 


51.6 16 
U0.6 13 


19.'* 6 
37.5 12 


6.5 2 
3.1 1 


16.1 
12.5 


5 
k 



TABLE 30 
Conducted a Study 





Valuable + 
Frequent . 


Valuable + 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
Frequent 


Not Valuable + 
Infrequent 




% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


MTP 


51.6 16 


19.'* 6 


3.2 1 


16.1 5 


NON-KTP 


uo.e 13 


28.2 9 


6.3 2 


15.6 5 
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TABLE 3? 

Reviewed or Abstracted Literature 





Valuable + 
Frequent 


Valuable + 
1 nf req^uent _ 


Not Valuable + 
F re^uen t 


Not Valuable + 
Infrequent 




X 


f 




f 


% i 


% f 


HTP 


25.9 


8 


9.7 


3 


16.2 5 




NON-KTP 


40.6 


?3 


12.6 




25.0 8 


18.7 6 



TABLE 32 
Conceptualized a Problem 



Valuable + 
Frequent 


Valuable + 
i n frequent 


Not Valuable + 
Frequent 


Not valuable + 
1 nf requent 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


51.6 16 
62.5 20 


6.5 2 
18.7 6 


12.9 4 

12.5 k 


22.6 7 
0.0 0 



TABLE 33 
Wrote a Proposal 





Valuable + 
Frequent 


Valuable + 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
Frequent 


Not Valuable + 
Infrequent 




% 


f 


% 


f 


% f 


% f 


KTP 


22.6 


7 






28.6 8 


16.1 5 


NON-KTP 


31.3 


10 




13 


6.3 2 


18.7 6 



TABLE 34 
Designed Statistical Analysis 



Valuable + 
Frequent 


Valuable + 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
Frequent 


Not Valuable + 
1 nf requent 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


19.^ ^ 

ko.e 13 


38.8 12 
25.0 8 


9.7 3 
0.0 0 


25.8 8 
31.3 10 
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TABLE 35 
Worked With Computer Prograns 



MTP 

NON-KTP 



KTP 

NON-KTP 



KTP 

NON-KTP 



Valuable + 
Frequent 


Valuable + 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
Frequent 


Not Valuable -f 
Infrequent 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


19.^ 6 
3K3 10 


35.5 11 

37.6 12 


6.5 2 
0.0 0 


32.3 10 
28.2 9 


TABLE 36 
Interviewed or Observod Subjects 


Valuable + 
Frequent 


Valuable + 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
Frequent 


Not Valuable + 
Infrequent 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


5^.9 I? 
13 


9.7 3 
28.2 9 


9.7 3 
9.** 3 


22.6 7 

18.7 6 


TABLE 37 
Constructed Instruments 


Valuable + 
Frequent 


Valuable + 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
Frequent 


Not Valuable + 
Infrequent 


% f 


% f 


% f 


X f 


58.1 18 
^^3.8 \h 


12.9 h 
18.8 6 


12.9 

12.5 k 


9.7 3 
18.8 6 



KTP 

NON-KTP 



TA5i.E 38 

Administered or Scored Instruments 



Valuable + 
Frequent 


Valuable + 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
Frequent 


Not Valu^le + 
Infrequent 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


38.8 12 
37.5 12 


9.7 3 
9.^ 3 


22.6 7 
15.6 5 


22.6 7 
3^.^ 1? 
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TABLE 39 
Interpreted Data 



Valuable 
Frequent 


Valuable 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
Frequent 


Not Valuable 
Infrequent 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


61.3 19 
50.0 16 


9.7 3 
9.4 3 


9.7 3 
21.9 7 


16.2 5 
12.6 4 

- 



TABLE 40 
Assisted in Teaching Courses 





Valuable * 
Frequent 


Valuable 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable 
Frequent 


Not Valuable ■*■ 
Infrequent 




% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


MTP 


12.9 4 


25.8 8 


12.9 4 


45- 1 14 


NON-MTP 


34.4 n 


28.2 9 


0.0 0 


31.2 10 



TABLE 41 

Typing, Filing, Answering Phones 



Valuable ^ 
Fre<^uent 


Valuable + 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
Frequent 


Not Valuable + 
Infrequent 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


0 0 
9.4 3 


0 0 
3.1 1 


22.6 7 
25. 1 8 


74.2 23 

56.3 18 



TABLE 42 
Collated, Duplicated, Tallied 





Valuable 
Frequent 


Valuable 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
f requen t 


Not Valuable + 
Infrequent 




% f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% f 


MTP 


3.2 1 


0 


0 


35.5 


II 


54.9 17 


NON-MTP 


9.4 3 


9.4 


3 


31.3 


10 


43.8 14 
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TABLE U3 
Made Tables, Graphs and Charts 



MTP 

NON-KTP 



KTP 

NON-KTP 



KTP 

HON- KTP 



KTP 

NON-KTP 



Valuable ^ 
Frequent 


Valuable 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable 
Frequent 


Not Valuable 
Infrequent 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


29.9 9 
18.8 6 


6.5 2 
25.0 8 


29.0 $ 
37.5 12 


32.3 10 
15.7 5 


TABLE 
Wrote Reports 


Valuable ^ 
Frequent 


Valuable •*■ 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
F requent 


Not Valuable 
Infrequent 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


61.3 19 
56.2 18 


9.7 3 
?2.5 k 


16.2 5 
18.7 6 


9.7 3 
3 


TABLE U5 
Wrote Articles 


Valuable 
Frequent 


Valuable + 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
F requent 


Not Valuable 
Infrequent 


% f 


% f 


'% f 


% f 


6.5 2 
9.^* 3 


^^1.7 13 
.56,9 18 


3.2 1 

6.3 2 


29. 1 9 
31.3 10 


TABLE U6 

Gathered Data For Thesis or Dissertation 


Valuable 
Frequent 


Valuable 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable 
Frequent 


Not Valuable + 
infrequent 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


16.? 5 
15.6 5 


22.6 7 
56.3 18 


0.0 0 
. 0.0 0 


5*^.9 17 
21.9 7 
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KTP 

NON-KTP 



KTP 

NON-KTP 



TABLE k7 
Produced Curriculum Materials 



Valuable + 
Frequent 


Valuable + 
infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
Frequent 


Not Valuable + 
Infrequent 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


19.3 6 
25.9 8 


22.6 7 
37.5 12 


0.0 0 
9.^ 3 


51.7 16 
28,1 9 


TABLE ^ 

Conducted Pilot, Develc^ental or Field Tests 


Valuable + 
Frequent 


Valuable + 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
Frequent 


Not Valuable + 
Infrequent 


% f 


% f 


% f 


% f 


35.5 11 
21.9 7 


32.3 10 
^0.6 13 


6.5 2 
9.^ 3 


19.^ 6 
25.0 8 

- 



TABLE ^9 

Participated In Internship Seminars at O.S.U. 





Valuable + 
Frequent 


Valuable + 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
Frequent 


Not Valuable + 
Infrequent 




% f 


% f 


% f 


% f . 


KTP 


19.^ 6 


29.0 9 


6.5 2 


38.8 12 


NON-KTP 


3.1 I 


59.^ 19 


6,3 2 


25.0 8 



TABLE 50 

Participated In Consortium Agency Seminars 



Valuable + 
Frequent 


Valuable + 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable + 
Frequent 


Not Valuable + 
Infrequent 


% f 


% f . 


% f 


% f 


12.9 ^ 
3.1 1 


22.6 7 
kO.7 13 


3.2 1 
0,0 0 


5^,8 17 
^0,6 13 
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TABLE 51 

Received O.S.U. Credit Through Non-0. S. U. Agency 





Valuable * 
Frequent 


Valuable 
Infrequent 


Not Valuable 
Frequent 


Not Valuable 
Infrequent 




% 


f 


% 


f 


% f 


% f 


MTP 


12.9 




22.6 


7 


6.5 2 


61,3 19 


NON-KTP 


0.0 


0 


31,3 


10 


0.0 0 


62.5 20 
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